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of man growing, striving, moved and moving, consciously and mysteriously 
working, and ever fluctuating and varying, often even to a pathological extent 
— in short psychology should be the story and discussion of the Mental Man" 
(p. 3). This "story and discussion" is treated in textbook form and we find no 
less than forty-eight subjects treated in one chapter of twenty-five pages. 

Among the more general presuppositions are : "adaptation to the ends to 
be obtained" is used as the criterion of the beginning of consciousness; "lapses 
of intelligence" is accepted as an explanation of the origin of instinct ; "an 
act which does not follow an idea, whether it seeks a purpose or not, can in 
no sense be called voluntary, in as much as it has not a place in consciousness" ; 
mind and soul are identical, although the latter term is seldom used. 

Generally speaking the book is free from the taint of faculty psychology, 
but an exception is instanced in the following: "Memory, in the usual and 
proper sense of the word, is the power of the mind to retain, recall, and recog- 
nize centrally and peripherally originated impression" (p. 184). 

Genetic psychology receives little attention in this book. From the point 
of view of analytic psychology we find the author frequently vacillating in his 
use of well-established technical terms. For example, "Sensation is the trans- 
mission of stimuli from the periphery" (p. 124) ; "a particular sensation tends 
to run in the same tract" (p. 161) ; "when a particular kind of a sensation has 
left a tract in various tract-groups, so to speak, there is opportunity for mis- 
interpretation, as the sensation may cause discharge in any one of the many 
possible tract-groups" (p. 161). And again, speaking of the development of 
consciousness, he writes, when recalling an experience from childhood, "There 
seemed to be a diffused, undefined, general sensation, rather painful in tone, 
and, as it were, located in space, like a cloud, but not belonging to anything' 
(P- 52). 

There are also a few typographical errors (p. 234 and p. 52) in spite of 
the good form in which the publishers have executed their part of the work. 

This is on the whole a sane book which will be of interest and help to 
lay readers and to elementary classes. 

Bird T. Baldwin 

The University of Chicago 



The Kindergarten Movement in American Education. By Nina C. Vande- 
walker. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 274. $1.25. 
This book is the first to set forth fully the history of the kindergarten from 
its beginnings to the present time, and with all its associated interests, relation- 
ships, and influence. Here may be found a record of the men and women who 
have labored for its advancement in all parts of the United States, with some 
account of the characteristic contribution of each one. The preservation of this 
data alone would make the work a valuable one and give it an important place in 
every educational library. 

The chapter on "The Kindergarten in the Public-School System" deserves 
especial commendation as containing exact information that is often wanted 
where kindergarten extension is being made in the public schools. Perhaps the 
most significant chapters in the book to those interested in elementary education 
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in general are : "Kindergarten Influence in Elementary Education," and "New 
Tendencies." Nowhere else can a better statement be found of the trend of 
modern education and the factors that are shaping it. 

The last chapter in the book contains a well-balanced review and critical 
analysis of the Froebelian principles of education, and of the conceptions that are 
now demanding a reinterpretation of Froebel's philosophy and a reorganization 
of his method. Bertha pAyNE Neweix 

Tryon, N.C. 



Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. Essays and sketches. By Frank 

Frost Abbott. New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. x+267. $1.25 net. 

This book, as we learn from the preface, contains reprints of various 
magazine articles and similar publications, and also some new material. It is 
well arranged and edited, while the excellent paper and printing, the accurate 
proofreading, and the addition of a handy index combine to make it both an 
attractive and a useful volume. 

Neither can it be considered a thankless task to collect in a new work 
essays previously published, for these were so widely scattered, that but few 
could have been known to any one reader. For myself I must confess that I 
remembered but four as previously known, though the reprinted essays are ten 
in number. The titles follow: (1) "Municipal Politics in Pompeii"; (2) "The 
Story of Two Oligarchies" (the Roman versus the U. S. Senate) ; (3) "Women 
and Public Affairs under the Roman Republic" ; (5) "The Theater as a Factor 
in Roman Politics under the Republic"; (6) "Petronius; a Study in Ancient 
Realism" ; (7) "A Roman Puritan" (Persius) ; (8) "Petrarch's Letters to 
Cicero"; (10) "The Career of a Roman Student" (Cicero's son); (11) "Some 
Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors"; (12) "The Evolution of the Modern 
Forms of the Letters of Our Alphabet." 

Everyone must acknowledge that most of these essays have gained in force 
by their united publication. This is especially true of the first five, slightly 
less so of the following five, which, by the way, suggest that the title should 
have been "Society, Politics, and Literature in ancient Rome." Without de- 
tracting from the merit of the last two essays (Nos. 11 and 12), it may be 
urged that they are a little out of place in a volume otherwise so well balanced. 
Of the other reprinted essays No. 3 should certainly be popular with ladies' 
literary clubs and with the "suffragettes," for Professor Abbott makes many of 
the prominent politicians and public men of Rome look like mere puppets, 
handled by their wives or sweethearts. The thesis seems to be proved, and 
that too without a pretense of exhausting the evidence; yet admirers of antiquity 
may remember that there is another side to the story of woman's position and 
influence at Rome, which did not lie within the field of the essay. 

In the essay on "Petronius" the comparison with the early Spanish novel 
is most apt and interesting, though I noted one slight slip. On p. 126 the 
statement that "magic, the supernatural, etc., are carefully excluded" seems 
hardly true for Petronius ; cf. Cena Trimalchionis, §62, where occurs the story 
of a man changing himself into a wolf. 

No. 7 will probably arouse interest for an author now seldom read, though 



